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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


TO PROMINENT INDIVIDUALS. 

It rests, in a great degree, with this class 
of citizens, to make the common schcol re- 
spectable and useful. If the lawyer, or the 
doctor, or the clergyman says, “I will not 
send my children to the common school— 
[ll have a private select school for them,” 
the parent in lower circumstances will say, 
«Mr. B. does not send to the common school 
—he thinks it not good enough for his chil- 
dren, and he says that the school teaches 
nothing but vice and vulgarity, and I mayas 
well keep my children at home, for I am not 
able to send them to the private school.”— 
Such are very common reflections. 

The district school ought to be elevated 
till it is good enough to educate the Law- 
yer’s child, and then it will be good enough 
to educate every child in the district. In 
this republican government, there should be 
no distinctions. Every child, whether poor 
or rich, should havea fair start in the world 
as far as an education, which fits us for our 
callings, may go. The rich child should 
not be taught, almost the first thing, to 
look upon his neighbor’s children as 
born to fewer advantages; he should be 
taught—by being sent to school, during 
the first years with the child of want— 
that all in this land have equal claims for 
an education which will fit them for the du- 
ties of citizens. 








Private schools destroy the common schools. 
By taking the children from the public 
schools—schools established by the state, 
that all, however poor, may be educated— 
we make them weak and disrespected. The 
rich man and the professiona! man have pro- 
perty, and life, and freedom to secure and 
guard, and nothing will defend these dear 
rights, but virtue and intelligence. All, 
then, are interested in the common school, 
for this system, and this only, can carry 
knowledge and virtue to every child. The 
poor, even if they felt the disposition, cannot 
support private schools, and they must look 
to the state for assistauce. But this aid 
they will not seek so long as it is not re- 
spected. 

We say: then, again, let the common school 
be made fit to educate all, and let all send to it. 
This alone will secure an education forevery 
one, and this is republican. More than all— 
this is duty. If the rich and poor would unite 
their efforts, and numbers, and wealth, and 
intelligence, the common school might be 
made an academy in advantages. Parents 
need not send their children from home to 
secure a good school; a good school may be 
made in every neighborhood. We hope this 
subject will be duly considered. 


How many of our school houses are so 
open that the children sitting near the walls 
are nearly freezing, while those close by the 
stove are almost scorching. There are so 
many open places for the winds and storms 
to drive through, that it is impossible for 
the hottest fire to keep tiie room generally 
warm. Some must suffer by the scorch- 
ing heat, and others must sit in pain with the 
cold. 

Would it not be well, if parents, on read- 
ing this, would examine their school rooms? 
And if there are broken windows, leaky 
roofs, and large holes and cracks in the sides 
of the house, to take immediate measures 
to have them closed. Let me say to you 
that your children’s health is frequently 
ruined by sitting in these draughts of wind, 
or by a sudden exposure to the cold after 
sitting by a red hot stove. It becomes you 
to look to this. 

Fire should be made ea:ly in the morning, 





and the room well warmed in every part be- 
fore the children assemble. The studies 
then can be immediately attended to, and 
the children can sit quiet and comforta- 
bie. We have known schools constant- 
ly kept in confusion by the scholars asking 
to go to the stove “ to warm,” and by acon- 
tinual passing from the seats to the stove, 
and from the stove to the seats. And how 
many pranks are played while a half dozen 
are crowded around the stove!! Let all the 
seats be warmed comfortably, and let every scho- 
lar keep his seat. 





STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, No. V. 

Teachers do not bring enough of the 
arithmetic of practical life into the schvol- 
room and on to the slates of the pupils.— 
This study is too mechanical, too abstract and 
theoretical. Go with a scholar into one of 
our stores, and after purchasing several ar- 
ticles, ask the boy to tell the amount due to 
the merchant. It will be found that he is 
not able to arrange the separate sums under 
each other, or to make out the account; 
and probably he has been studying arithme- 
tic for years. If the teacher had propos- 
ed similar sums in the s¢hool, the lad 
would have been ready and accurate. But 
the practical business of life, the school had 
not made him familiar with. Children will 
generally repeat every rule, but they can- 
not give a reason for one of them. And they 
will work out the examples in the arithme- 
tic, but not be able to make their practical 
application. 1 say again, this study is too 
mechanical. Scholars study arithmetic to 
say they have gone through the book, not 
to fit them for business. Teachers should 
bring the world into the school room as far 
as practical: and then the pupils will he 
ready for the business of after life. 





UNNATURAL TONES. 

How unnatural, and artificial, and power- 
less, do many read, even among those who 
are called well educated! The origin of 
this defect we think can be shown. When 
children first repeat the alphabet, they em- 
ploy tones of voice that are not natural.— 
They speak either above their natural voice, 
or below it; or they drawl and sing the let- 
ters as they are pronounced. It is very sel- 
dom that we hear children spell words in the 
natural tones of voice! How different is 
their reading from their talking! If they 
only “mind their stops,” all is well. The 
right tones of voice, the proper emphasis, 
the bringing out the idea, is not thought of. 

At the time children begin to spel!, the 
form the habit of clipping the words, of half 
pronouncing the syllables, and of reading in 
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annatural manner. When children talk to 
each other, they always use the right tones 
and emphasis. We never think of correct- 
ing them on these points, in their conversa- 
tion. Now let them read. what they feel an 
interest in, and make them read in a natu- 
ral conversational manner, and they will 
read as forcibly and as correctly as they talk. 
Let teachers see to this. Many bad habits 
may be prevented if they will. 


TOWN’S NEW WORK. 

“ Town’s Analysis of Derivative Words,’ 
is the title of a book just published, one vol. 
12mo. price 50 cents. This is an original 
work, and presents unusual claims on the 
attention of the public. We think this work 
will do more to facilitate and make accurate 
the English language than all the other 
means the schools are now using. Says Dr. 
Sprague, “I cannot doubt but what the prin- 
ciple of this new work will be approved 
wherever it is known, and that the work is 
destined to be of immense utility to our 
country and to the world.” Says Dr. Camp- 
bell to the author, “I am of the opinion that 
an acquaintance with the ancient languages 
will give the scholar but little advantage, if 
any, in this relation, over one thoroughly 
instructed in your work.” Says Judge 
Nelson, “ Hereafter those pursuing a mere 
English education, may be said to stand 
somewhat upon a footing with the classic 
scholar.” Says Judge Bronson to the au- 
thor, “Iam of the opinion that this work 
will prove highly usefu! in acquiring an ac- 
curate knowledge of the English language.” 
Many other high authorities might be added, 
but they are not necessary. The Albany 
Academy and the Albany Female Academy 
have both introduced the work. We give 
the resolutions of the Boards: 
“Communication from the Principal of the Al- 

bany Female Academy. 
“Satem Town, Esq. 

* Dear sir—The copy of your Analysis 
of the derivation of words in the English 
language, which you was pleased to send me 
a few weeks since, was laid before our board 
of Trustees, and they resolved that its prac- 
ticability to accomplish the object proposed, 
might be tested by actual trial, upon an 
class or department in the academy, whic 
I might designate for that purpose. 

Our first department has taken one lesson 
in the book daily, for the last three weeks, 
without any particular interruption of their or- 
dinary studies: and I am sustained in the 
opinion by the Trustees and other hterary 
gentlemen, who have witnessed an examina 
tion, that the class understand more of the 
philosophy and application of the words in 
our language, by the aid of your little ma- 
nua), during this short time, than is ordina- 
rily attained in years, by the study of the 
Latin and Greek tongues. 

J am happy to state that the Trustees are 
more than satisfied with the experiment, and 








are resolved to introduce the work into all 
the departments of the institution. 

«With much respect, yours, &c. 

“A. CRITTENTON, Principal of the 

Albany Female Acapemy, and 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees.” 
“ Albany, Dec. 9th, 1836. 
“ Extract from the Minutes of the Board of 
Trustees of the Albany Academy. 

“On the recommendation of T. Romeyn 
Beck, Principa), Town’s Analysis of deriva- 
tive words in the English —— was 
adopted as a text book in the English de- 
partment. 

“T. ROMEYN BECK, Principal and 

Sec’y of the Board of Trustees.” 

The Female Seminary at Troy has also in- 
troduced the work with the highest com- 
mendation. 

Indeed it is generally felt that the school 
or academy that has not this work, is far in- 
ferior in the advantages it offers. I believe 
that the work will do immense good 
and that the author can have the delight- 
ful reflection of having done much for 
the cause of education. The work is 
considered so valuable, by competent 
judges, that it has been placed as one of the 
series of “* Useful School Books,” published 
at the “Common School Depository,” Al- 
bany, where the work can can be had whole- 
sale and retail. 





Extracts from the Superintendants last Re- 
port—made January 2d, 1837. 
THE NUMBER INSTRUCTED. 


“The number of children instructed du- 
ring the year 1835 appears to have been 9234 
less than the number instructed during the 

ear 1834. This diminuticn may be partial- 
y accounted for by the same cause which 
has occasioned an apparent reduction of the 
number of children between 5 and 16 years 
of age residing in the reported districts.— 
There is, however, no doubt that the num- 
ber of children actually instructed in 1885 
was less by several thousand than the num- 
ber instructed in 1834. By a careful exami- 
nation of the reports of the Commisioners 
of Common Schools, the diminution appears 
in some counties to be nearly uniform in 
most of the towns: and it cannot be other- 
wise accounted for than by the prevalence 
during the year 1835 of an absorbing atten- 
tion in a considerable portion of the commu- 
nity to their pecuniary interests, rather than 
to the interests of education. School dis- 
tricts are usually formed with a number of 
families no more than sufficient to maintain 
respectable schools: and the loss of a few 
of their ordinary patrons often exerts a sen- 
sible influence upon them. Strong excite- 
ments in the community, especially when 
continued for a length of time, are in their 
nature unfriendly to the cause of education; 
and of such excitements none is perhaps so 
much so, as that which is characteristic of 
periods, when fortunes are amassed without 
effort and by the mere chances of specula- 
tion. That this cause has had its influence 





in particular sections of the state can hard- 


ly be doubted on an inspection of the re- 
ports from the towns. In the town of Fiush- 
ing, where the possession of an ordinary 
farm has, during the last few years, been 
considered equivalent to the possession of a 
splendid estate, the average period during 
which the common schools were kept open, 
fell down ina single year from ten months to 
six. 

“In the year 1834, the common schools 
were in better condition in al! respects than 
they had been at any previous time ; and, as 
is well known, that year was distinguished 
by a serious depression in the business af- 
fairs of the country. The interests of edu- 
cation seem never to be better secured than 
in seasons when individuals are compelled 
to rely on their own resources, and when 
the highest rewards, as well as the most 
certain, are those which are the fruit of pa- 
tient industry. No period seems less pro- 
pitious to the promotion of those interests, 
than that season of delusive prosperity in 
which multitudes are tempted by a few in- 
stances of wealth suddenly acquired, to Jay 
aside their accustomed avocations and em- 
bark in the precarious pursuit of fortune.” 


THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


“ At the end of the year 1848, the capi- 
tal of the Common School Fund would, if 
the proposed plan were adopted, exceed four 
millions of dollars, and its annual income 
would be so great that it would be unneces- 
sary for many years thereafter to raise by 
taxation for the support of common schools 
any additional sum beyond the amount now 
levied. In no other way, it is believed, 
could such an appropriation of public money 
be made so beneficial to all classes of the 
community. For the poor it would provide 
the means of education and enable them to 
enter into successful competition with those 
more highly favored by the gifts of fortune 
for the acquisition of wealth and distinction: 
to the rich it would hold out in the love of 
order and good government, which are the 
offspring of intellectual cultivation, the 
highest security for the rights of property ; 
and to the friends of liberal institutions it 
would present a lesson of encouragement 
and hope, in the example of a great people, 
rightly understanding the true sources of 
their social happiness and political strength, 
and esteeming no obligation so sacred as 
that of providing by the most effectual ar- 
rangements, to render every citizen a virtu- 
ous and enlightened guardian of the com- 
mon tranquillity and freedom.” 

THE FUND SHOULD BE INCREASED. 


“It is unnecessary to advert to the influ- 
ences of education upon the character of 
the people, and ultimately upon the govern- 
ment itself. That the continuance of re- 
publican institutions is necessari/y depen- 
dent upon the intelligence of those who, 
through the exercise of the elective suffrage 
control their operation, is a proposition 
which commands the assent of all classes of 
thinkers, whatever differences of opinion 
may exist with regard to the limitations by 
which the right of suffrage may be restrict- 
ed. To perpetuate the blessings of good 
government, to avert the evils of which ig- 
norance is the source, to raise the standard 
of povular inte.ligence, and to purify and 
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strengthen the tene of the public morals, 
are the great objects of our plan of common 
school instruction. The pecuiiar advania- 
ges resulting from the organization of the 
system are, that its pecuniary aids are so 
equally and effectually extended to all, that 
the most remote and the most needy neigh- 
borhood feelsits influence, and that its con- 
tributions are so judiciously graduated as to 
amount in practice to a mere tender of a 
small amount of assistance to those who 
are willing to do much for themselves. In 
the absence of such an incentive, it cannot 
be doubted that a considerable portion of 
the districts which have but little taxable 
property and few children, would cease to 
enjoy the means of instruction. The Cum- 
mon Schoo! Fund is fully adequate to the 
accomplishment of its objects, and nothing 
more. It is of the greatest importance, 
therefore, that the earliest opportunity 
should be embraced to increase the capital 
of the fund, and thus to provide for that 
gradual augmentation of its income, which 
is indispensable to maintain the system in 
full vigor, by keeping pace with the pro- 
gress of the state in population. Such an 
opportunity is presented in the approaching 
execution of the act of congress before re- 
ferred to, under which about five millions of 
dollais of the surplus revenues of the Unit- 
ed States, will be deposited with this state 
until the wants of the government shall re- 
quire the sums so deposited to be repaid.— 
That public opinion throughout the state is 
strongly in favor of employing these mo- 
nies, (so long as they shall be allowed to re- 
main on deposite,) for the purposes of edu- 
cation, and more particularly for common 
school education, cannot be doubted.”’ 

This report, like its predecessors, is very 
able. The school reports, made annually 
to the legislature, are among our best 
aids on popular education. They should 
always be obtained, and preserved with 
great care, as sources of reference and in- 


struction. 





TO THE CLERGY. 

It is the opinion of many well intormed 
men, that no individual can do more for the 
cause of common education, than an enlight- 
ened, liberal clergyman. The ability pos- 
sessed by the clergy for preserving and dif- 
fusing knowledge, is forcibly seen by turn- 
ing to the histories of the “ Dark Ages,” 
and the “ Reformation.”” When the savage 
hordes of the North had set fire to the li- 
terature of Rome, the clergy seized a few 
of the great works of Ancient Mind.— 
These rescued productions were faithfully 
preserved in the religious monasteries, til! 
the favored time came for science and litera- 
ture once more to shine out and exalt the 
human race. Grateful should we be to the 
clergy for preserving those noble relics of 
ancient learning. They were the seed of 
the great harvest of knowledge, now so 
rich and bountiful in many parts of the 
earth. 

The Reformation commenced by the dif- 
fusion of knowledge; and in this noble 
work many of the clergy were foremost.— 
By their influence the multitude were in- 





structed, and taught the power and happi- 
ness conferred by science. It is true that 
they contined their knowledge to the priest- 
hood, for a considerable period ; but it was, 
however, from these schools that the people 
caught the first rays of learning. 

The clergy have always been a class of 
men poset of more or less intelligence ; 
and they have ever, likewise, possessed great 
advantages for educating their fellow men. 
Their education makes them familiar with 
the stores of learning, and their profession 
calls them to act upon mind, and to become 
acquainted with theattainments and mental 
habits of the people. Their weekly visita- 
tions and labors give them the opportunity 
of witnessing the deficiency or the pro- 
gress of knowledge; and their high office 
leads them to exalt and purify the moral and 
intellectual powers of their fellow crea- 
tures. 

In the state of New-York there are, at 
least, 1,400 clergymen. This state num- 
bers at present 10,207 common schools, ma- 
king about eight schools to a clergyman.— 
Now, how easy would it be for any clergy- 
man to introduce a ilbrary into each of these 
eight schools! Could he not, to prepare 
the way for these libraries, deliver a lecture 
on the simplicity, cheapness, and the great 
advantages of this little collection of books ? 
The people are ready to give their money 
for this library, when they once see the 
cheapness of the plan, and the great bene- 
fits they must derive from it. They are 
waiting for some one to start first in this 
important and interesting subject. And who 
is there so able, who so influential, or who 
we believe, so willing, to diffuse knowledge 
as an enlightened clergyman! What class 
of citizens can the state look to for aid, if 
not to the clergy, whose calling and voca- 
lion it is to instruct the minds and strength- 
en the morals of the people ? 

I would ask (with great-deference and 
respect) the clergy of this state, did you 
ever reflect upon the advantages of this li 
brary law? What simplicity is there in 
this system, which can carry hundreds of 
volumes to the door of every family in the 
state? What a store of sience, and learn 
ing, and literature, does it open in every 
neighborhood! This law was devised by a 
reflecting, benevolent citizen of this state, 
and already has he the pleasure of know- 
ing that more than 1,500 libraries have 
been introduced. But what delight could 
be given to every friend of learning, if the 
clergy would only take this subject up with 
all their wonted zeal and efficiency! The 
people will not complain of clerical inter- 
ference, for the district itself is the pur- 
chaser of the books. All that is required 
of the clergy is, to rouse the people tu act; 
and how easily and effectually could they 
do this! Is it right, respected clergy, to 
withhold this influence when it can make 
perfectly successful such a noble effort—an 
effort that will carry 50 volumes to every one 
of our 600,000 children. I am satisfied, 
when I Jook into history and see what you 
have done for education, when I see the in- 
telligence and influence you possess, and 
the amount of knowledge the success of 
your labors demands, that you will consider 
the library law of this state a subject of suf- 





ficient importance to claim your first altenticit. 
In one year you can put a library into every 
school, making an amount of food, for the 
young growing mind in the state, of 500,000 
volumes ! 

_A good plan of operation is this: Visit a 
district that has a library—see the habits of 
reading, of inquiry, and of appiication, in 
the children—see the order, the content. 
ment at home, and the intelligent counte- 
nances of the little readers! } What curi- 
osity excited, what mental action, what 
pure, elevated happiness from thought and 
reason, and new ideas! Oh, what happi- 
ness is there in 50 volumes fora little neigh- 
borhood. Let the clergymen see this, and 
what arguments, what eloquence will it 
give him. Then let him talk to the parents 
in the district ; hush their scruples, destroy 
their doubts, remove their obstacles, and get 
their consent ; then call a special meeting, 
show the practisability of the plan, and take 
the legal vote. There is no difficulty, if 
there is only a will, and this we cannot 
think will be found wanting. 


WOOD HOUSE. 

How seldom do we see a well closed spa- 
cious wood-house, annexed to the school- 
house!! Yet what can be more necessary ? 
The wood in winter, if not sheltered, is co- 
vered with snow. It 1s carried into the 
schoo] house and thrown down by the stove, 
loaded with snow and ice or drenched with 
rain. In this way, more wood is required, 
time is consumed, and the house kept cold. 
It is not unfrequently the case, that half of 
the day is spent in warming the school- 
room. ‘ 

A spacious wood-house answers another 
very important purpose. In stormy weather 
the children can take their exercise in it. 
Exercise must be had to obtain health and 
vigor. But there are many days when the 
hail, or the snow, or the rain forbid them the 
open air. If there is no wood-house, the 
children are confined to the school-bench. 
This produces langor and restlessness, and 
the time spent in school is almost lost. 

If parents wish their children to have a 
warm, comfortable school-room —if they wish 
them to take that exercise, every day, which 
health and improvement require—they must 
provide a spacious, well closed wood-house. 


TO PARENTS. 

Can you in any other way, for the sum of 50 
cents, assist the education of your children 
so decidedly as by taking this paper? We 
have a large number of letters fromm parents 
assuring us that their children have receiv- 
ed a benefit 20 times the cost of the work. 
It is our object to point out to pupils the er- 
rors in their mode of studying, and to sug- 
gest that which will facilitate their acqui- 
sition of knowledge. We have been assur- 
ed that we give a better return for 50 cents 
than can be received in any other way.— 
There is nothing dearer to a parent than 
the right education of his children, and he 
should therefore give them every aid in hig 
power. This paper wil] turn their attention 
to their studies and to the improvement of 
their minds, and it will assist them in their 
efforts to obtain useful knowledge. We 
treet that every parent will feel it a duty to 
procure this little work. 
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This work is also much needed to awaken 
public attention to the neglected subject of 
universal education—the only cause that 
can preserve us a nation of freemen. The 
work should be sustained by the wealthy, 
for the security of property lies only in the 
virtue and intelligence of those around 
them. 

Whether we have children or not, we are 
interested in the education of those who 
are soon to be our neighbors, our law givers 
and our rulers. Are there not many who 
are willing to go forth and lecture on this 
subject, and to circulate this paper in every 
neighborhood they may enter. We trust 
there are many who have the leisure, the 
means, and the disposition. We can be 
sustained on our low terms, only by the 
most extensive circulation, which must be 
given by each one doing a little. We rest 
assured that there will be a hearty co-ope- 
ration. 





ON READING—No. IV. 

Parents make a great mistake when they 
think one reading book is all the school re- 
quires.. Children do not like to read over 
and over again the same book any more than 
we do. We would think it very hard to 
read one book through and through for three 
or four years. It is the same with the child. 

There should be a variety of reading- 
books ; beginning with the more simple, and 
advancing inte the higher and more useful 
subjects. A child’s taste for reading is ge- 
nerally formedin school. Ifit is fastened to 
one book, and one it probably does not under- 
standor feel any interest in, there will neces- 
sarily grow a dislike for every thing in the 
shane of a book ; and after the school days 
are ended, books will be things least thought 
of. Now the reading-books for schools should 
be such as the children comprehend, and 
such as they can feel a deep interest in; and 
they should be various, that a taste and a 
desire for books may be formed in the school- 
room. Above all, children should read in 
school what they expect to practice when 
men. The practical business of life should 
be brought into the school-room. But how 
far are we from this!! Take the farmer as 
an example. He reads the English Reader, 
the Columbian Orator, the North American 

’ Reader, and similar compilations, during the 
whole of the time he is receiving his educa- 
tion. He has not read one sentence on ag- 
riculture—no, he has not obtained, during 
the whole of his school days, any informa- 
tion on the business he has chosen for life !! 
He should have studied the soils, the ma- 
nures, the grains, the grasses, the roots, the 
varieties of cattle, sheep, horses, swine, &c. ; 
their cultivation, their management, their 
food, their nature, &c. &c. But nothing of 
this has he attended too. One reason for 





not studying his business has been this: 
there never has been a schoo! book on these 
subjects till the publication of the “ Farmers’ 
School Book,” issued at this office. Seeing 
the necessity for such a book, we were at 
great expense in getting one out with the 
proper character, for children have a right 
to the very best work that can be written. 
And we are glad to say that the work is 
wanted much faster than we have been able 
tosupply the market. We think this work will 
do more to make our schools useful and prac- 
tical than any thing that has been issued for 
a long time. 





PARTIALITY IN SCHOOL. 
Teachers are not always careful to divide 
their time and instructions equally among 
their scholars. One scholar, by natural dis- 
position, is a favorite; another has an influ- 
ential parent; another is pursuing a study 


the teacher wishes to learn himself; these, g 


with many other reasons that might be gi- 
ven, influence teachers to pay much more 
attention to some, than is paid to others. 
All of this is wrong. Every child, whether 
ignorant or advanced, whether the parent is 
rich or poor, or whether the study is inte- 
resting to the teacher or not, claims, and 
should receive, an equal amount of attention 
from the teacher. 

I have brought up this subject now, that a 
word may be said on the large share of at- 
tention which the larger scholars frequently 
receive in the common school, during the 
winter session. In almost every school there 
is one whose whole aim seems to be to work 
hard sums; not that he may makea practical 
application of them; but that he may say, I 
have done all the hard sums in the books, or, 
I have worked out the sum our last teacher 
could not do; or, I have gone so far in the 
book that I have puzzled the teacher ; which 
may very likely be the fact. To aid this 
foolish scholar, the teacher spends half of 
his time. Teachers will see at once that 
this is not right. 

Another scholar has become a little criti- 
cal in grammar; though without thought or 
knowledge enough to resolve his own doubts 


‘| or questions. His object isto get something 


the master can’t parse. A difficult sentence 
is found, and friends are asked to give their 
opinion. A difference of sentiment prevails, 
which consumes much precious time. If 
this upstart in grammar would but turn his 
attention to the hourly violations of gram- 
mar appearing in his own conversation, he 
would be engaged to some purpose ; and the 
teacher would have time to attend to his 
school. Much time is spent with larger 
scholars, who are permitted to dispute on 
things they have not knowledge enough to 
understand, and which are of no practical 
use. 

It is sometimes seen that the school suf- 
fers from the teacher having formed too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with one or two of 
the larger pupils, particularly if these happen 
to be young ladies. On the subject of par- 
tiality and undue attention to a few, nothing 
farther we presume need be said. Simply 





to call the attention of teachers to the sub- 
ject is sufficient. Their own good sense will 
correct or prevent the evil we have pointed 
out. 





A THOUGHTFUL PARENT. 

I once knew a father, who invariably made 
it kis business to take his children to school 
in a sleigh, during stormy weather or when- 
ever the walking wasbad. His children at- 
tended the school regularly, although they 
lived one mile distant; and the result was 
this: His children were the most forward in 
the school—three of them became teachers 
before they were 18 years old, and the fourth 
obtained a liberal education. These high at- 
tainments in knowledge were the natural 
result of a taste for learning and higher 
improvement formed while young. And this 
early taste for letters was given by the kind 
attentive father. 

Parents little consider what they may do 
for their children by helping them to an 
education. If one half of the time, now 
iven to acquire dollars and cents for the 
child, could be given to aid the child’s pro- 

ress in useful knowledge, parents would 
eave a much better legacy. Happiness 
does sot consist in possessions, or honors, 
but in knowledge and virtue. Why will not 
parents then take every possible means to 
improve their children’s minds. Strange as 
it may seem, there are many parents who 
are willing to keep their children at home 
«doing choars,” till the school has been 
opened from two to three hours. Others, 
again, send to school one day, and de. 
detain the child at home the next day. One 
week sent to school, and the next week kept 
out. Thus thoughtlessly and cruelly do 
many parents treat their children !! 

When the child attends school nothing 
should divert his mind from the studies.— 
Every facility to reach the school, in bad 
weather, should be afforded ; and the morn- 
ing and evening “ choars’’ shou'd never in- 
terfere with the school-hours. It is hoped 
that this hint will be timely to many that 
are now thoughtless on this subject. 





For the Common School Assistant: 
DEFECTS AND MEANS OF REMEDY. 
No. III.—crammar. 

This branch, instead of a dry, uninterest- 
ing study, may be made one of the most 
pleasant and interesting, even to children of 
six years of age. The writer has taught it 
to young children on the following plan, 
with much success. 

A short time daily being allotted to this 
exercise, generally from ten to fifteen mi- 
nutes. Ist. Explain the meaning of the 
noun, as simply a name, then Jet them name 
the objectsaround them. 2d. Letthem give 
the names of objects represented by pic- 
tures. 3d. Mention words, and have them 
tell which are nouns, with the reasons in all 
cases. 4th. Pick out the words that are 
nouns in their reading lesson. When the 
nature of the noun is well understood, next 
explain the adjective, as describing the name 
or noun. What kind of apples have you 
seen? What class of words then is their 


description, as green, white, red, sour, sweet, 
&c. Add an adjective to, or describe the 











- reading lesson. 
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different things in this room, on these pic- 
tures. 2d. Point out the adjectives in your 
reading book. 

Illustrate the articles by a story. The 
active verb expresses action or doing.— 
What have you done? What then is studi- 
ed? Why? What ddesthe horse? What 
isruns? Point out the active verbs in your 


The adverb describes the verb. How 
does the horse runt What then is swiftly? 

In this manner, by obtaining a clear and 
definite idea of one part of speech, before 
their attention is directed to another, and ac- 
customing them to give examples themselves, 
they will soon be able to readily distinguish 
all the parts of speech, and their reasoning 
faculties are exercised, and the mind is dis- 
ciplined ; and this should always be one of 
the leading objects in every branch of edu- 
cation. When they have a distinct idea of 
all the parts of speech, commence back again 
with the noun. 

1st. A common noun is a general name ; 
it means a great many of a kind—as man— 
there are a great many men, &c. What 
kind of nouns are the things in this room? 
Why? A proper noun is a particular name, 
meaning a few of a kind; boy is a common 
noun, because it is a general name, there 
are a great many boys; but George is a 
boy, but there are but few Georges in com- 
parison with the number of boys; hence 
George isa propernoun. Explain number, 
give examples of objects in the room.— 
Case, nominative, the one that does some- 
thing ; William studies. What case is Wil- 
liam’s ? Why? Possessive, the owner, Hen- 
ry’s book. Which is in the possessive case ? 

bjective, object. He recites his lesson.— 
Which is the object? 

By spending not over fifteen. minutes 
each day in this exercise, in less than one 
year children will Jearn all the general 
principles of grammar, and it is an amuse- 
ment to them; if any of them, by misbe- 
havior, were not permitted to join in the ex- 
ercise, they considered it quite a punish- 
ment, and would frequently cry. Thus they 
imbibe a taste for grammar, before they Jook 
into a grammar book, and are prepared to 
commence studying the book, and learn un- 
derstandingly all the minutia of the science. 
Hence we-have the demonstration that the 
opinion of Dr. Dick, and of other eminent 
men, that grammar is an abstract science, 
and beyond the comprehension of children, 
is incorrect. 


No. IV—croerapnhy. 


Notwithstanding the great improvements 
within a few years, made in the books on 
this science, still a dozen different things, 
as boundaries, rivers, &c. &c., are present- 
ed in one and the same lesson; hence the 
reason why no permanent impression is 
mace on the mind, and I can ask the best 
scholar in any of our schools or academies, 
that has thus studied geography for years, 
at least five hundred questions from the atlas, 
even if he has studied it five years, and been 
through it twenty times. Whereas, if he had 
studied it four months with application, in 
the natural manner, i. e. one thing at atime, 
I could not ask him five, that he could not 





of maps, let him begin to bound on the map 
of the United States, confine him to the 
boundaries alone, till he can accurately 
bound all the states. Then let him com- 
mence with rivers on the same map. Ist. 
Learn their names in course as they come,’ 
then describe them, and while learning the 
rivers review the boundaries. When the 
rivers are well learnt, take the capitals, and 
chief towns, and be reviewing boundaries 
and rivers. Next, capes, and review all the 
preceding, &c., and in the same manner go 
on with all the maps, paying no attention to 
the questions in the geography. When re- 
viewing, add the exercise of travelling on 
the map, and when reviewing the second 
time, let the pupil draw skeleton maps from 
memory on the black board, &c. 

Now he is prepared to study a description 
of the different countries on the globe, in 
the geography. The following are the ad- 
vantages of this plan: 

Ist. The pupil will always remember what 
he learns. 

2d. It is an excellent; discipline of the 
mind. 

I have had a class spend as much time on 
the map of the United States, as on any 
three succeeding maps, i. e. they can learn 
much more in proportion next week than 
this, and so on. 

The one thing at a time system raised the 
great Newton to his lofty eminence; and 
should this system be generally adopted in 
our day, instead of so many dwarfs, we 
should see a generation of giants in intel- 
lect rise up. 

MANTHANO. 


KINGS COUNTY. 

. The leading men in Brooklyn last year 
supplied almost every family in the county 
with a copy of the “ Common School Assis- 
tant.” It is no more than just to say, that 
Mr. Geo. Hall was foremost in this aoble 
work. Brooklyn has formed a Public School 
Society, and wisely organized her public 
schools. We give an abstract from the pro- 

ceedings of the society. 
“ July 21st, 1836. 
“ Resolved, That this society approve of 
the * Common School Assistant,’ a monthly 
paper published in Albany, devoted to the 
improvement of common sciools, and recom. 
mend it to the attention and patronage of 
the friends of education. 
“ Resolved, That the following gentlemen, 
members of this society, be a committee to 
obtain subscriptions to be appropriated to the 
gratuitous circulation of the Common School 
Assistant. From the first school district, 
T. Dwight, Jr.; second, Martinus Bergen ; 
third, Alderman Wilson ; fourth, Ed. Cope- 
land ; fifth, Alderman Sacket ; sixth, James 
E. Underhill ; seventh, Alexander Newman ; 
eighth, George Hall. 
“Mr. Hall was afterwards appointed 





chairman of this committee. 
« On motion of Mr. Hall, it was 
“Resolved, That those copies of the ‘ Com- 
mon School Assistant’ which have been re. 
ceived, be placed in the hands of the trus- 
tees ot the districts, to be circulated by them 





GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 1837. 
We take great pleasure in saying, that 
Governor Marcy has always shown himself 
the active, efficient friend of common schools. 
In this message he has recommended the 
legislature to apply the surplus revenue to 
the aid of common education. In this pa- 
triotic act, he is decisive and earnest, and 
we tender to his excellency the warmest 
feelings of gratitude. We give a few ex- 
tracts from that part of his message which 
relates to education : 


“ Public virtue and intelligence are better 
than national wealth, for they are essential 
to its security and rightful enjoyment. Edu- 
cation in all its branches, but particularly in 
that which includes the common schools, is 
the highest object of public concern; and 
the duty of promoting and extending it, is in 
all respects, the most important that can en- 
gage your attention. The subject assumes 
at this time a new interest, because more 
ample means than the state has hitherto 
possessed, are placed within your control, 
and may be devoted to extend the blessings 
ot popular education. By the deposite law 
of the last session of Congress, more than 
five millions of the surplus revenue of the 
United States, are to be entrusted to the 
safe keeping of this state until it shall be 
required by the general government. Un- 
less some unexpected change shall take 
place in our public affairs, it is not probable 
that any considerable part of this deposite 
will be soon withdrawn. The benefit which 
the state will receive, if it shall accept of 
the trust, as I think it should, will be the in- 
terest to be derived from the investment of 
the money deposited. According to the plan 
of investing it, which I shall hereafter sug- 
gest, an annual income during the time the 
deposite remains, of about $300,000, may be 
added to the funds already devoted to the 
cause of education. I respectfully recom- 
mend that an amount of this income about 
equal to the sum now annually distributed 
to the common schools, should be applied as 
this sum now is, to their support ; thus mak- 
ing the annual distribution to them from the 
treasury $220,000. TI also recommed that a 
liberal portion of this income should be ap- 
propriated to the academies in such a man- 
ner as will not only increase the amount an- 
nually distributed to them, but also improve 
the literature fund; having in view princi- 
pally the design of rendering them more 
efficient as seminaries for educating common 
school teachers. And I further recommend, 
that the remainder of the income from the 
deposite money be added to the capital of 
the common school fund.” * * * 

This recommendation, without doubt, will 


be approved of by the legislature. 
PREPARING TEACHERS. 

The next extract we make, gives a very 
important suggestion. The great want at 
the present time is, qualified teachers. Many 
districts are willing to pay an adequate 
compensation, but they cannot obtain com- 





in their districts.” 





answer. After the pupil has learnt the use 


petent teachers. This demand will soon 
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find a supply, but at present the demand is 
greater. The first thing to be done now is, 
to qualify young men to teach. Hence the 
wisdom of the following : 

«“ The importance of providing competent 
teachers, and the embarrassments under 
which the system has hitherto labored for 
the want of them, must, I think, commend 
to your favorable regard the suggestion of 
devoting a part of this income to institutions 
designed to supply this deficiency.” * * 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


“It is worthy of your consideration, whe- 
ther this is not a fit occasion to examine the 
common school system with a view to im- 

rovements. The changes most desired 

ave reference rather to the efficient execu- 
tion of the details of the present system, 
than to any alteration in its essential fea- 
tures. The system, as it is, though not 
faultless, has not such striking defects as to 
render it wise to make hazardous experi- 
ments upon it. If not in all respects so per- 
fect as could be desired, it is generally con- 
ceded, all circumstances considered, to be 
the best anywhere in operation.” * * * 

In a future number we shal] take occa- 
sion to state, what we consider to be some 
of the defects in our school law. And we 
will also endeavor to hint the remedy. On 
this subject we have the suggestions of ma- 
ny able pens. 

INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 

“T should not do justice to the patriotism 
and public spirit of the times, if I should 
pass unnoticed and uncommended, the indi- 
vidual efforts now exerted, in a higher de- 
os and in a more efficient manner than 

eretofore, for the promotion of popular in- 
struction. Convinced that the security of 
property and the preservation of civil rights, 
—that domestic happiness and public pro- 
sperity are sustained and promoted by diffus- 
ing education through all ranks of the peo- 

le, men of literature are devoting their ta- 
ents, and men of wealth are freely contri- 
buting their means to give success to the 
cause of public instruction ; and assisted, as 
I doubt not they will be, by the powerful co- 
operation of the legislature, its rapid ad- 
vancement may be confidently anticipated.” 

ok 


This commendation is well deserved. 
Never was individual effort so liberal, or so 
active, in the cause of common school edu- 
cation, as at the present time. The district 
that remains inactive now, will labor under 
many disadvantages. If we wish not the 
inferiority inseparably connected with igno- 
rance, we must be active, and keep up with 
our neighbors. 


. SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


“The whole number of organized school 
districts in this state, in 1835, was 10,207 
From 9.£56 of these, reports have been re- 
ceived by the superintendent. The number 
of children between five and sixteen years 
of age, residing, on the 3lst of December of 
that year, in the districts from which reports 





have been received, was 538,398, and the 
number instructed within that year was 
532,167. ‘I'he amount of public money dis- 
tributed in the same year, was $313,376.91. 
In this sum is included the $100,000 paid 
from the income of the common school fund, 
and $19,873.58 derived from town and loca! 
funds. The residue, amounting to $193,- 
503.33, was raised by taxation on the pro- 
perty of the several towns and cities. A 
further sum of $423,643.61 was paid by the 
inhabitants,—thus making the total amount 
expended in 1835, $739,020.52, all of which, 
except a few thousand dollars expended in 
the city of New-York, on schcol-houses, 
was applied to the payment of teachers’ wa- 
ges.” 
SCHOOL FUND. 


* The common school fund has now a capi- 
tal of $1,917,494.17, and yielded a revenue 
Jast year of $118,486.67. Of this income, 
$110,000 is hereafter to be annually appor- 
tioned to the common schools throughout 
the state, and applied to the payment of 
teachers’ wages.” 





WOOD FOR THE SCHOOL. 

lt is customary in many school districts, 
to supply the school-house with wood, dur- 
ing the winter, in the following way: Each 
one that sends children to schcol, promises 
to provide a quantity of wood, proportioned 
to the number of children sent. One takes 
a load to begin with ;. and when this is burnt, 
a call is made upon the others to do like- 
wise. Now it often happens that this call 
is made in vain. One says, “I have not 
time now.” Another says, “it is not my 
turn ;” and they all wait for each other. 
The school has no wood. The teacher says 
to the children, “I want you all to say to 
your parents that we are out of wood.” ‘This 
is forgotten sometimes by the children, and 
sometimes remembered. But not a parent 
is ready at that time; each one excusing 
himself by saying, “I'll take some wood by 
and by ; some other one must take it now.” 
The consequence is, that schools are fre- 
quently broken up for a week or two for the 
want of wood. Or what is still worse, in 
many cases, the scholars tear off the clap- 
boards of the school-house, and cut the 
fences in the vicinity, to supply themselves 
with fuel. These destructive resorts to keep 
warm, create the worst of habits in the chil- 
dren, and keep the larger scholars from their 
stu:ies. The wood is frequently, when 
brought by the parent, in large, green logs, 
left in that state for the use of the school. 
The scholars are obliged to borrow an axe, 
of the nearest neighbor, and hack up the 
iogs into sizeable sticks for use. This makes 
the neighbor who lends the axe grumble, 
and wish the school-house a mile off; and it 
takes much of the children’s valuable time 
from their studies. This way of providing 
wood is a serious interruption to the school. 
And as this is the cold season, | will state 
how this business may be done. 

Let there be a tight sizeable wood-house, 
attached to the school-house; and let this 
wood-house be filled with cut wood during 
the summer. Here it will season and be 
ready for the stove in winter. This is the 
right way. Farmers should feel it as neces- 





Sary to provide wood for the school-house 
during the spring or summer, as they do to 
have a large pile, nicely cut and dried, for 
their own fireat home. If there is no wood- 
house, dry wood should be provided and a 
temporary shelter made to keep it from the 
storms. Let us conclude by asking every 
parent that reads this, how is it with your . 
school ? 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 
BY W. E. CHANNING, D. D. 

The great end of education is not to train 
aman to geta living. This is plain, be- 
cause life was given for a higher end than 
simply to toil for its own prolongation. A 
comfortable subsistence is indeed very im- 
portant to the purposes of life, be this what 
it may. A man half-fed, half-clothed, and 
fearing to perish from famine or cold, will 
be too crushed in spirit to do the proper 
work of aman. He must be set free from 
the iron grasp of want, from tke constant 
pressure of painful sensations, from grind- 
ing, ill-requited toil. Unless a man be 
trained to a comfortable support, his pros- 
pects of improvement and happiness are 
poor. But if his education aims at nothing 
more, his life will turn to little account. 

To educate a man is to unfold his facul- 
ties, to give him the free and full use of his 
powers, and especially of his best powers. 
It is first to train the intellect, to give him 
a love of truth, and to instruct him in the 
processes by which it may be acquired. It 
is to train him to soundness of judgment, to 
teach him to weigh evidence, and to guard 
him against the common sources of error. 
It is to give him a thirst for knowledge, 
which will keep his faculties in action 
throughout life. It is to aid him in the stv- 
dy of the outward world, to initiate him into 
the physical sciences, so that he will under- 
stand the principles of his trade or business, 
and will be able to comprehend the pheno. 
mena which are continually passing before 
his eyes. It is to make him acquainted with 
his own nature, to give him that most im- 
portant means of improvement, self-compre- 
hension. 





In the next place to educate a man, is to 
train the conscience, to give him a quick, 
keen discernment of the right, to teach him 
duty in its great principles and minute ap- 
plications, to establish in him immoveable 


principles of action. It is to show him his 
true position in the world, his true relation 
to God and his fellow-beings, and immutable 
obligations laid on him by these. It is to 
inspire him with the idea of perfection, to 
give him a high moral aim, and to show how 
this may be maintained in the commonest 
toils, and how every thing may be made to 
contribute to its accomplishment. 

Further, to educate a man in this country, 
is to train him to be a good citizen, to esta- 
blish him in the principles of political sci- 
ence, to make him acquainted with our his- 
tory, government and laws, toteach him our 
great interests as a ation, and the policy by 
which they are to be advanced, and to im- 
press him deeply with his responsibility, his 
great trust, his obligations to disinterested 
patriotism as the citizen of a free state. 

Again, to educate a man is to cultivate his 
imagination and taste, to awaken his sensi- 
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bility to the beautiful in nature and art, to 
give kim the capacity of enjoying the writ- 
ings of men of genius, to prepare him for 
the innocent and refined pleasures of litera- 


ture. 

I will only add, that to edudate a man is 
to cultivate his powers of expression, so that 
he can bring out his thoughts with clearness 
and strength, and exert a moral influence 
over his fellow-creatures. This is essential 
to the true enjoyment and improvement of 
social life. 

According to these views the laboring 
classes may as yet be said to have few means 
of education, excepting those which Provi- 
dence furnishes in the relations, changes, 
occupations and disciplire of life. The 
great school of life, of Providence, is indeed 
open to all. But what, I would ask, is done 
by our public institutions for the education 
of the mass of the people? In the mechani- 
cal nature of our common schools, is it ever 
to unfold the various faculties of a 

uman being, and to prepare him for self- 
improvement through life? Indeed, accord- 
ing to the views of education now given, 
how defective are our institutions for rich as 
well as poor, and what a revolution is re- 
quired in our whole system of training the 
young? 





POUGHKEEPSIE. 

A few weeks since, we were politely in- 
vited, by an enterprising citizen of Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess county, N. Y. to visit the 
place and make an address on the subject of 
common school education. This wehad the 
pleasure of doing, to a very intelligent au- 
dience; the result of which was, the sum of 
$230 was raised to circulate information on 
the subject of common school education 
through the county. An agent is now tra- 
velling from district to district in that coun- 
ty, giving lectures, spreading the “Com- 
mon School Assistant,’”’ and the “ Farmers’ 
School Book,” and much has the county 
to hope from this enlightened, noble enter- 
prise. 

But what we wish more particularly to 
state, is this:—Until our visit, we had not 
the least idea of the literary advantages now 
offered in Poughkeepsie. There are four 
magnificent institutions, just erected and 
put into operation by the liberality of some 
of the benevolent noble minded citizens.— 
The names of the institutions and the num- 
ber of their scholars are as follows :— 


“The Dutchess County Academy, Jefferson 
Coolley, principal, has averaged for the past 
year rising 70 boys, day scholars. The 
Poughkeepsie Female Academy, Miss A. 
M. Bosworth, principal, has rising 80 young 
ladies, about one-half of whom are boarders. 
This institution was opened the 18th May 
last. The Poughkeepsie Female Seminary, 
Mrs. Olivia Congdon, principal, has been in 
operation for rising two years, and has ave- 
raged from 70 to 80 young ladies, about one 
half of whom have been boarders. The 





Poughkeepsie Collegiate School, Charles 
Bartlett, principal, was opened in November, 
1836, and has now 55 students, all of whom 
are boarders in the establishment.” 

These edifices are new, spacious and admi- 
rably constructed. In this respect, they are 
models. The Collegiate School has the 


most beautiful, commanding location we |. 


ever saw. As far as the eye can reach, 
along the wild mountain outline, and up and 
down the winding Hudson on the west, and 
over the rolling rich county on the east, 
there is a far extended scene of beauty and 
grandeur. We know not where nature is 
more eloquent. How readily will such a 
place call into activity, the poetry, and phi- 
losophy, and piety of the human mind. For 
the student and for those who have children 
to educate, Poughkeepsie has every induce- 
ment. 





P. O. East- Brookfield, Mass. 
December 29, 1836. 

Mr. Taytor—Sir—I have the pleasure 
of informing you that 20 copies of your valu- 
able paper have been received at this office, 
and are very highly approved. I must re- 
quest you to send me.20 copies more of the 
same numbers as soon as you can, as the 
are all now subscribed for. The ten dollars 
enclosed, you will please accept for the co- 
pies of the present year, and I will write 
you again before the middle of January next, 
and inform you what number of copies we 
shall want the coming year. I think, sir, it 
will not be less tha* 40, and it may be many 
more. 

Please accept of the thanks of your sub- 
scribers in this place, and much oblige your 
humble and obedient servant, 

JOEL VAIL. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

At the recent opening of the Normal 
School, (that for forming teachers) M. Vic- 
tor Cousin, the chief to whom the world is 
so much indebted for his efforts to introduce 
every where the Prussian system of educa- 
tion, stated several improvements in that of 
France. M. Guizot, the minister of public 
instruction, who presided at this meeting, 
displayed, in a short address to the teachers, 
his usual eloquence and powerful reasoning. 
He told them of the beautiful career which 
was opened to them, and how much the 
hopes of the state and people rested on their 
labors—that the day would in all probability 
come, when the principle of Normal instruc- 
tion would be carried up into every superior 
department of education. [In that event we 
should have then to instruct persons to be- 
come professors of celleges—and an excellent 
move it would be in our country to have a 
normal school for professors.] All the ar- 
chives of intellectual activity are now con- 
fided to your care. “These grand literary 
and scientific labors, that continual research 
after truth, which formerly occupied learn- 
ed societies and so many illustrious bodies, 
belongs to-day to you—it is for you to gather 
this noble heritage ’’—“ Your province is 
the intellectual life, the pure love, the free 








culture of truth and science. Their future 
conquests are your domain, as well as the 
exploration of that which they already pos- 
sess.” We commend these reflections to 
our populous young states of the west, who 
are so deeply interested at the present mo- 
ment in founding systems of public educa- 
tion.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Poughkeep- 
sie, held at the Village Hall, on the evening 
of the 23d of November, 1836. The Hon. 
James Emott was called to the chair, and 
Gen. John Brush appointed secretary. 

Mr. J. Orville Taylor addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of the common schools of 
the United States, giving many very inte- 
resting facts as to their present condition, 
as well in this state as in Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
several other states, pointing out the promi- 
nent defects in the schools as now organiz- 
ed and conducted, and suggesting the mea- 
sures and means which he supposed most 
likely to correct these defects, and to ele. 
vate the character of these important insti- 
tutions, and increase their efficiency. Mr. 
Taylor’s address was listened to with great 
interest. After Mr. T. had concluded, the 
Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, after a few remarks, 
offered the following resolutions, which were 





y | unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That this meeting fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the enterprise in 
which Mr. J Orville Taylor has embarked, 
for elevating the character of our common 
schools, and that the thanks of this meeting 
be tendered to him for his able and interest- 
ing address on this occasion. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed to raise the necessary funds for 
the purpose of gratuitously distributing the 
Common School Assistant, edited by Mr. 
Taylor, through the different school districts 
in Dutchess county. 

The chairman named the following gen- 
tlemen to compose said committee, viz. Geo. 
P. Oakley, N. P. Tallmadge, Abraham G. 
Storm, Robert Wilkinson, John Brush, The- 
odorus Gregory, and Paraclete Potter. 

JAMES EMOTT, Chairman. 

Joun Brusn, Sacretary. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Whoever considers the prosperity, happi- 
ness, and distinction of a nation as intimate- 
ly connected with the general intelligence 
of the citizens, can but regard our common 
Schools as the princip] sources of these bles- 
sing. [I say principal, because in these 
schools a vast majority of the people are 
educated. From statistical sources it has 
been ascertained that nineteen-twentieth of 
the citizens of the United States receive all 
the education they ever obtain in our com- 
mon schools, and certainly most of the re- 
maining twentieth spend a very important 
period in the same. Hence it follows, as 
are these schools, so is the education of the 
people. And, the question occurs, how are 
these schools? To this, every intelligent 
and philanthropic man will answer—much 
neglected. They are not fit nurseries for 
the publie mind. They do not receive that 
attention and support which they demand. 
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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 





In many of our common schools, teachers 
are employed who are incompetent-—entire- 
ly so. And why are such employed. I an- 
swer because the compensation is not such 
as to induce men of genuine worth and of 
good abilities to enter upon the business of 
teaching. With the exception of some of 
our Jarge towns and cities, the compensa- 
tion allowed teachers is wholly inadequate. 
The business of teaching is arduous—the 
responsibilities great,and the reward should 
be accordingly. But is itso? No, it is far 
otherwise. In very many of our country 
towns, in employing a teacher, the principal 
criterion of the teacher’s ability is—* how 
cheap will he engage?” If he will only 
keep cheap he will give perfect satisfaction. 
It is not alone necessary that a man should 
be qualified in a literary sense—he should 
also possess a faculty of imparting to others 
what himself knows—he should be mild 
affectionate, but decided and uniformly per- 
severing—he should love his pupils and be 
loved by them. But how often is it other- 
wise? Go into some of our villages and if 
there is a man generally shunned and hated 
by the young, it is the school master. There 
are exceptions, and happy that village should 
esteem itself which has a teacher beloved 
by the youth. Under such a teacher they 
will make proficiency. And when the peo- 
ple awake to the subject and reward teach- 
ers as they should be rewarded, our common 
schools will send out a more healthful, in- 
tellectual influence upon the community.— 
Let a teacher be paid so liberally that he 
can regard jis situation as e permanent one, 
and he will! make an effort to do well, oth- 
erwist: there will be a continual changing 
of teachers and no advantage derived from 
the schools. 





POPULAR EDUCATION 1n ovr STATE. 


Public attention was never, perhaps, more 
generally or more earnestly fixed on the sub- 
ject of Common School Education than at the 
presenttime. County and townassociations 
are forming and acting with great efficiency. 
Benevolent men are sustaining agents, who 
sent from district to district, to call the at- 
tention of the people to the subject by lec- 
tures and others. Four hundred. and ten 
thousand numbers of the Common School 
Assistant have been published and circulat- 
ed during the past year. Three hundred 
thousand of these have been sent into this 
state. Mr. Taylor, (the editor,) has also 
published and sent out to the schools of our 
state, 11,000 volumes on education. The 
wages of teachers have advanced 25 per 
cent during the past year; and the school 
officers are now more faithful in the per- 
formance of their dujies. There is a gene- 
ral desire on the part of parents for better 
teachers, better books and better school- 
houses. There is, we believe it can be said, 
no subject at the present time, that takes a 
stronger hold of the sympathias of the whole 
people, than the subject of education.— Alb. 
Argus. 





HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
1. Judicious mothers will always keep in 





Every look, word, tone and gesture, nay, 
even dress, makes an impression. 

2. Remember that children are men in 
miniature—and though they are childish and 
should be allowed to act as children, still all 
our dealings with them should be manly, 
though not morose. 

3. Be always kind and cheerful in their 
presence—playful but never light—commu- 
nicative but never extravagant in statements 
nor vulgar in language nor gestures. 

4. Before a year old entire submission 
should be secured; this may be often won 
by kindness, but must sometimes be exacted 
by the rod, though cne chastisement I con- 
sider enough to secure the object. If not, 
the parent must tax himself for the failure, 
and not the perverseness of the child.. Af- 
ter one conquest, watchfulness and kindness 
and perseverance will secure obedience. 

5. Never trifle with a child nor speak be- 
seechingly to it when it is doing any impro- 
per thing, or when watching an opportunity 
to do so. 

6. Always follow commands with a close 
and careful watch, until you see that the 
child does the thing commanded—allowing 
of no evasion nor modification, unless the 
child ask for it, and it is expressly granted. 

7. Never break a promise made to a child, 
or if you do, give -your reasons, and if in 
fault, own it, and ask pardon, if necessary. 

8. Never trifle with a child’s feelings when 
under discipline. 

9. Children ought never to be governed 
by the fear of the rod, or of private chas- 
tisements, or of dark rooms. 

10. Correcting a child on suspicion, or 
with out undstanding the whole matter, is the 
way to make him hide his faults by equivo- 
cation or a lie, to justify himself—or to dis- 
regard you altogether, because he sees that 
you do not understand the case, and are in 
the wrong. 

11. When a child wants that which it 
should not have, or is unwilling to do as the 
parent says, and begins to fret, a decided 
word spoke in kindness but with authority, 
hushes and quiets the child at once; but a half 
yielding and half unyielding method only 
frets and teases the child, and if denied or 
made to obey, ends in a cry. 

12. It is seldom well to let the child * cry 
it out,” as the saying is. If put into a cor- 
ner or tied to your chair, it should not be to 
cry or make a noise. Indeed, crying from 
anger and disappointment should never be 
allowed. A child soon discovers that its 
noise is not pleasant and learns to take re- 
venge in this way. If allowed to vent their 
feelings when children, they will take the 
liberty to do so when men and women. 

13. Never allow a child to cry or screain 
on every slight occasion, even if hurt, and 
much less when by so doing it gratifies are- 
vengeful or angry spirit. This should be 
especially guarde against in infants of ten, 
twelve, or eighteen months old, who often 
fee] grieved or provoked when a thing is de- 
nied or taken from them. 

14. Neverreprove a child severely in com- 
pany, nor make light of their feelings, nor 
hold them up to ridicule. 

15. Never try to conceal any thing which 


mind, that they are the first book read, and/ the child knows you have, but by your con- 


the last laid aside in every child’s library. 





duct teach him to be frank and manly and 


open—never hiding things in his hand nor 
slyly concealing himself or his designs. 

16. Kindness and tenderness of feeling to- 
wards insects, birds, and the young, even of 
such animals as should be killed if old, (ex- 
cept poisonous ones) are to be carefully che- 
rished. 

17. | am pleased with such children as 
allow those roses and other flowers that 
blossom on the Sabbath to remain on the tree 
to praise their Maker in their own beauty 
and sweetness. ‘This is the incense of the 
heart, whose fragrance smells to heaven.” — 
Abbot’s Mag. 





GOOD EXAMPLE. 
We have received a Circular’ from 
Charles Brooks, which was addressed by this 
entleman to the friends of education in 
lymouth county, Mass. The circular is 
very able, and called out a large efficient 
convention. There are some in every coun- 
ty who can do Jikewise. Much can be done 
by one individual. 





From the Albany Argus. 
A PLAIN AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE ELE- 
MENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

It is the duty of every government to take 
measures to diffuse education among all 
classes. When this is done, the number 
who make high attainments in science will 
be greatly augmented, Itis also the duty of 
government to establish seminaries where 
the highest branches may be taught. This, 
however, cannot be so well accomplished by 
paying the teachers high salaries, as by 
making their compensation depend, in part, 
on their success in teaching. A compari- 
son of the English Universities with those 
of Prussia will, it is believed, fully confirm 
the truth of this remark. 

Men of science, by their mental labor, aid 
production in various ways, both directly 
and indirectly : 

Ist. By making new discoveries in the 
natural sciences and inthe arts. The safe- 
ty lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy; and the 
improvements made in dying, and furnish- 
ing new coloring matter; and the setting 
of dies, by the chemists, are proofs of this. 

2d. By making new discoveries in the 
laws of nature, and describing those laws, 
they enable those who manufacture machi- 
nery, the better to overcome whatever im- 
pedes the celerity of its movements. Thus 
by ascertaining the amount of resistance oc- 
casioned by friction, they enable the ma- 
chinist to overcome, or rather to counteract 
the resistance occasioned by it. 

3d. Adepts in the fine arts introduce into 
a country a correct taste in painting, so that 
the figures impressed or painted on the ear- 
then, cotton, or silken fabrics, or manufac- 
tures, will be imitations, rather than carica- 
tures of nature. 








The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto pages each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agriculty.e and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forwarded t% subscribers fron 
the office, (No. 67 State-street,) at fifty cents per 
anaur, payable in advance. 
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